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‘67 WOULD be ashamed to live in a house, wear 
clothes, eat food, travel on a railroad, use tools 
or machinery—in short, to be alive at present and 
enjoying the material abundance of this wonderful 
age, if I were not willing, glad in fact, to pay my full 
share of the costs of accident and sickness compensa- 
tion to workmen who risk their health and limbs and 
lives in supplying me these comforts and luxuries. I 
have been a lifelong student of economics and social 
science in general and have become more and more 
convinced of the righteousness of the payment of such 
expense by the consuming public.”—-DEAN F. B. 
TAYLOR, Jamestown College, North Dakota. 


“Unfinished Business” 


Y adjourning in July without taking final action on 

the federal accident compensation bill for harbor 
workers and the amendment liberalizing the workmen's 
compensation bill for wage-earners in the District of 
Columbia, Congress has invited scrutiny of its attitude 
toward social legislation. 

The bold assertion is made by legislators of national 
prominence that the present Congress is interested in 
business rather than in human welfare. It must be ad- 
mitted that the record of Congress on two of the most 
important measures of labor legislation of recent years 
lends color to the charges of those who insist that Con- 
gress is too ready to take its cue only from Business. It 
also, unfortunately, furnishes a fresh text to those who, 
seeing the need of improvement in the living conditions 
of labor, nevertheless are prone to disparage the attempt 
to secure it through the orderly processes of legislation. 

The question may well be asked by friends of construc- 
tive labor legislation whether accident compensation for 
longshoremen would not have been adopted by Congress 
before adjournment had those in control been as much 
concerned over the welfare of the families of working- 
men in extra-hazardous employment as they were solic- 
itous for certain business interests. In the case of the 
harbor workers’ bill the opposition comes from shipping 
interests centering in New York. Opposition to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia accident compensation bill is inspired 
by commercial casualty insurance companies. 

These bills are still on the calendar for action when 
Congress meets again in December. They are “unfinished 
business’” which may fairly be taken as a test of the 
principles of public service by which Congress is guided. 
Is it at all unreasonable to expect Congress to meet its 
exclusive responsibility to nearly a hundred thousand 
wage-earners in private employments at the seat of the 
national government, and to a third of a million addi- 
tional workers in the various harbors of the country, 


merely to the extent of giving them the benefits of acci- 
dent compensation which has long been accepted through- 
out America as reasonable and adequate protection against 
work injuries? 

Another important item of congressional “unfinished 
business” is coal legislation. Three years have passed 
since the United States Coal Commission spent over a 
half million dollars of public money in showing Congress 
that legislation was urgently needed, and still Congress 
has not acted. Yet the country suffered through a pro- 
tracted anthracite strike last winter and is now confronted 
with the possibility of serious troubles in the bituminous 
fields next spring. In this number of the REVIEW appears 
an able and timely study of the problem of bituminous 
coal by Walton Hamilton which depicts a very “‘sick”’ 
industry. It does not seem possible that Congress can 
much longer evade the issue here presented which in- 
cludes as a minimum the creation of a permanent fact- 
finding agency of the government to aid among other 
things in removing needless coal mine hazards and abolish- 
ing chronic under-employment—both of which are social 
as well as industrial evils. 

The disposition of this “‘unfinished business’ at the 
next session, which opens in December, will largely de- 
termine the urgency, not of the relief provided in these 
measures, which is obvious, but of a change in the atti- 
tude toward social legislation of those who control in 
Congress. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Legislative Notes 


In Arizona where the new workmen’s compensation law, adopted by vote 
of the people in 1925 provided a competitive state fund, it is estimated that 
fully 95 per cent of the mining industry in this mining state has insured in 
the state fund in preference to commercial casualty companies. 


° 


Tuomas D. Scorr had only one eye when he went to work for the 
Killisnoo Packing Company of Alaska. He lost this remaining eye in an 
accident. Contending that this constituted complete disability under the Alaska 
compensation law, Scott sued the company and the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at San Francisco has upheld his claim. According to the court, 
if Scott with one eye was able to perform the work of men with two eyes 
(as the evidence showed) the loss of one eye in his case constituted total 
disability within the meaning of the law. This case indicates anew the 
importance to both employer and employee of providing special funds for 
“second injury” compensation as urged by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, in its standard bill. 


° 


AT a meeting of the West Virginia Mining Institute in July, presided 
over by Robert M. Lambie, chief of the state mine department, the efficiency 
and low cost of rock dusting mines to prevent coal dust exposions was 
presented by John E. Jones, safety engineer of the Old Ben Coal Corporation, 
of Illinois. J. P. Horne, a coal mine executive, said that the Crab Orchard 
Improvement Company, in dusting its mines, had chosen a rock dust with 
high light-reflecting qualities, even though it cost more, because lightening the 
underground passages was an added safety measure. 


© 


At the fifty-third National Conference of Social Work held at Cleve- 
land in May, John A. Lapp of Chicago was elected president. The 1927 con- 
vention will be held at Des Moines, Iowa. 


© 


In the referendum campaign in Missouri on the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law enacted by the 1925 legislature the State Federation of Labor has 
reproduced and widely distributed the ““Workmen’s Compensation Map of the 
United States and Canada” prepared by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation with the added slogan heavily printed above the map in red ink: 
“Take the Black Mark Off Missouri.” Damage suit lawyers have invoked 
the referendum on the 1925 law thus preventing it from going into effect 
unless approved by popular vote on November 2, according to a circular 
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issued by the State Federation of Labor, which further declares: “The 
Damage Suit Lawyers have filed with the Secretary of State another Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, which will also be on the ballot in the November 
election. This was done, of course, for the sole purpose of getting the voters 
so mixed up on which law to support that both laws will be defeated by 
splitting the vote.” 

° 


“Tue American Association for Labor Legislation has performed an inval- 
uable service to the workers and to humanity by its campaign for adequate 
mining laws. Rock dusting of mines should be a legal necessity. * * * 
Labor unions should be in the first ranks of the’ fight for this protection for 
their brothers. Adequate mine inspection forces should be another require- 
ment, free from political or industrial pressure or control.”—Labor Age. 


© 


Art the tenth biennial convention of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America held at Kansas City June 28 to July 3, Rose Schneider- 
man of New York City was elected president, Agnes Nestor and Elizabeth 
Christman of Chicago were elected vice-president and secretary-treasurer 
respectively while Mrs. Raymond Robins was again unanimously acclaimed 
the organization’s “Honorary President.’ The proposed workmen’s compen- 
sation law for the District of Columbia, as favorably reported by the House 
District committee, was reindorsed. 

° 

By unanimous vote the Kansas City convention of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League adopted an address to the President and the Congress 
and to the governors and legislatures of the states, appealing for “sympa- 
thetic consideration of the problems of the woman in industry” and “aid in 
her struggle for justice and economic freedom.” The address declares that 
“there are two sources of relief which come within the powers of the chief 
executive and the legislatures: (1) Guarantee of the right of all workers to 
organize into trade unions for collective bargaining, and the prevention of 
abuse of the injunction in labor disputes; (2) Enactment of better labor laws, 
bringing up the standards for women until the 9-, 10- and 11-hour day, and 
the 60-hour and 7-day week have been displaced in every state in the Union 
by a maximum 8-hour day, with a guarantee of one day of rest in seven.” 


° 


Tue fifty-fifth annual meeting of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion will be held at Buffalo, October 11-14, 1926. 


° 


A sTupy recently made in Wisconsin by Miss Grace S. M. Sorbaugh of 
the state university, indicates that the state industrial commission effectively 
safeguards the interests of beneficiaries whenever it allows workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits to be paid in lump sums. In Wisconsin, as in most other 
states, compensation awards are made in weekly installments, but the law 
authorizes lump sum payments to be ordered by the industrial commission 
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if it finds this to be desirable. In the 39 fatal cases investigated dependent 
widows were allowed lump sum payments for specific purposes: to apply on 
the mortgage debt on the home, or to invest in securities, or to defray pending 
family indebtedness. The commission requires the beneficiary to make strong 
proofs that the incomes from other sources are adequate to meet all current 
living expenses of every nature without drawing upon the principal of the 
lump sum payment requested. Moreover, the award is surrounded with con- 
ditions to make sure that the purpose is fulfilled. 


© 
Miss Jupita L. C. Garnett, Dunnsville, Va., has contributed the follow- 
ing verses as a plea to congressmen to pass the Cummins-Graham bill to pro- 
vide federal accident compensation for longshoremen and other harbor 
workers: 


ALONG THE SHORE 


You care for the man on far land, sirs, 
And you care for the man on the sea; 
But because I work by the shore, sirs, 
Why do you seem to hate me? 


Does it matter nothing to you, sirs, 
That I am a brother too? 

And loss and pain are sad and hard 
Though I’d work in the dock to do. 


© 
SHIPPING companies at San Francisco have organized to carry on a safety 
movement along the coast intended to reduce the large number of accidents 
among longshoremen and other harbor workers in Pacific Coast ports. Such 
activity will doubtless increase greatly when the Cummins-Graham bill for 
federal accident compensation for longshoremen, now pending in Con- 
gress, is enacted into law. 


° 
Tue forty-fifth annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor will be held at Detroit, Michigan, beginning October 4. 


© 

AccorpDING to a report of the New York State Department of Labor on 
the first year’s operation in New York City of the state law requiring 
employers to pay double compensation to minors injured while illegally 
employed, there were 674 accidents to minors under eighteen years of age. 
Double compensation was awarded to twenty-eight, or 4.2 per cent of these 
because their employment violated the child labor law; all were under sixteen 
and all but two of the accidents were caused by machinery of a kind children 
under sixteen are forbidden by law to operate. “More than one-third of all 
the minors under sixteen injured were illegally employed,” the report states. 
“As under this law the employer and not the insurance carrier is liable for 
the increased compensation, twenty-eight awards cost the employers a total 
penalty of $9,403, or an average of almost $340 per case.” 
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Marne is now accused of side-stepping her duty in the administration 
of labor laws. At the annual convention of the State Federation of Labor, 
held recently in Portland, it was charged that the statutes make it mandatory 
for the Commissioner of Labor and Industry to appoint a deputy commissioner 
to assist him in enforcing state labor laws and equally mandatory for the 
Insurance Commissioner to appoint a deputy to assist in enforcing the insur- 
ance laws. The convention condemned state officials, including the governor, 
for refusing to permit the appointment of the deputies, and the budget com- 
mittee of the state legislature for not allowing the necessary appropriations. 
The governor was called upon “to rectify at once this annulment of law.” 

© 

A NEw schedule sent out by the Associated Companies in June greatly 
increases the compensation insurance rates on coal mine risks. For Kentucky 
the rate jumped from 4.57 to 11.16! Many other states received increases almost 
as heavy. In July the Associated Companies, because they could not obtain 
the rate increases demanded, cancelled their coal mine business in Alabama, 
Kentucky and Virginia, amounting to about $400,000 in premiums. The Asso- 
ciated Companies, as reported in this Review for June, will not, after October 
1, 1926, insure for compensation any bituminous gaseous and/or dusty mine 
that has not been protected against coal dust explosions by the use of rock dust. 


© 


Tue General Federation of Women’s Clubs, representing three million 
members in fifteen thousand clubs will continue to work for the ratification 
of the child labor amendment to the federal constitution. The Federation’s 
stand was reaffirmed at its meeting in July by an overwhelming vote. 


° 


Unper a newly enacted amendment to the Louisiana workmen’s com- 
pensation law attorneys’ fees are limited to 20 per cent of the claim and in 
no case shall the amount exceed $1,000. 


© 


A Law providing for compulsory old age insurance of workers and 
insurance against premature death was enacted recently in Belgium. 


© 
A RECENT decision by the Supreme Court of Canada holds that peaceful 
picketing is illegal. 
© 
AN investigation of the effects of protective legislation for women in 
industry is being made by the Women’s Bureau of the federal Department 
of Labor. The investigation was originally entrusted by the Bureau to an 
advisory committee. As noted in these pages in June, the members of the 
committee favoring protective labor laws for women withdrew in protest at 
the type of investigation insisted upon by the members representing the. 
National Woman’s Party who opposed special legal protections for women. 


The Bureau thereupon dissolved the committee and undertook the investiga- 
tion itself, 
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A vicTorRY was won recently in court by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund of the New York City cloak and suit industry. An employer covered 
by the joint agreement declined to pay his contribution, contending that he 
had never consented to the agreement and that the agreement was illegal in 
that it was not licensed by the State Superintendent of Insurance. Suit was 
brought in municipal court which upheld the fund. 


° 
MarcareT BonpFiELD was elected to the British Parliament at a bye- 
election at Wallsend recently. Miss Bondfield is widely known on this side 
of the Atlantic, not only as a leading figure in the British labor movement 
but also as an effective champion of social legislation. 


© 
Tue Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board has set a higher minimum 
wage for women and girls employed in shops and stores and in millinery, 
dressmaking, tailoring, fur sewing and florists’ establishments. A cut of an 


hour in the weekly total of hours permissible for female employees is also 
made by the board. 


© 

In the state of Washington the Eclipse Mill Company and the Sultan 
Railway and Timber Company have startedjsuit in an effort to escape the pro- 
visions of the workmen’s accident insurance law. The companies have set 
up the claim that log booming is a “maritime” occupation. The state Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries declares it is not. When Congress meets its 
responsibility, including passage of the Cummins-Graham bill for federal 
accident compensation for longshoremen such a claim wouldn’t even get 
started into the courts. 


© 


DaniEL HarrincTon, consulting engineer of Salt Lake City, has been 
appointed chief engineer of the safety service of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. His work lies in a new branch of the Bureau, created August 1, 
known as “Safety and Health” and under the direction of Dr. R. R. Sayers, 
chief surgeon of the Bureau. 


© 


BeEnerits of the Ontario workmen’s compensation act are unusually liberal, 
with resulting tendency to encourage effective accident prevention measures 
in industry, said R. B. Morley of Toronto, general manager of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, in an address at the national conference on 
industrial accident prevention held recently at Washington under the auspices 
of the Department of Labor. 


° 
Arter nearly half a century the remains of forty-nine miners who were 
killed in a coal mine explosion in the Foord pit at Stellarton, Nova Scotia, 


are being recovered. The mine has been hermetically sealed since the explo- 
sion in 1880 but recently a shaft was driven into the old workings. Little was 
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left of the dead miners except some of the larger bones, boots and leather 
felts and shreds of clothing. 


° 


Lewis A. DeBtors has resigned as manager of the safety and compen- 
sation division of the Du Pont Company to take charge of the safety 
engineering work of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. Mr. DeBlois is a past president of the National Safety Council and 
a member of the general administrative council of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation. His paper on “Progress in Accident Prevention,” 
given at the 1925 annual meeting of this Association, appears in the June 
number of this REvIEw. 

© 


Tue Oregon League for Old Age Pensions, composed of members repre- 
senting some 130 fraternal, civic and labor organizations, is campaigning for 
an initiated old age pension law which will be submitted to the voters of the 
state at the November election. 

° 
A RECENT decision of the New York State Supreme Court upholds the 


provision of the state labor law which provides that cities shall pay the “pre- 
vailing rate” of wages on public works. 


° 


CoMMENTING on the Wisconsin workmen’s accident compensation law the 
Milwaukee Leader says: “It has been improved from time to time. Of 
course it is not perfect yet, but what a wonderful improvement over the old 
plan wherein an injured worker had to bring a lawsuit against the company 
and be dragged through the courts, getting little if anything in the end! * * * 
A few states have state funds for workmen’s compensation. That is, the 
state furnishes the compensation insurance instead of private insurance com- 
panies. Up to the present time Wisconsin has allowed the private insurance 
companies to monopolize this field. Here is something for the next legislature 
to handle. Have the state furnish the insurance.” 

° 

Tax exemption has been denied by the federal Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to an unemployment insurance fund created by joint agreement between 
employees and employers. The solicitor held that he could find no reason for 


classing such an insurance fund as religious, charitable, scientific, literary, edu- 
cational or as a community chest. 


2 
Operators of airplanes for hire under a new Louisiana law must procure 
surety bonds providing for the payment of damages to persons or property— 
a $15,000 bond for one airplane and $1,000 additional for each additional plane. 
2 


THE annual convention of the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
will be held at Montreal beginning September 20. 


Harbor Workers’ Compensation Bill 
Blocked by Last Minute 
“Hearing” 


—— 


E LEVENTH-HOUR tactics of delay were responsible for 

blocking final passage of the Cummins-Graham bill to pro- 
vide federal accident compensation for longshoremen at the 
session of Congress which ended July 3. 

What happened serves to illustrate anew how pitfalls and 
barriers are placed by the opposition at every step of the way 
toward securing much-needed social legislation. It also places 
squarely up to Congress this issue: Will similar dilatory tactics 
be permitted to stand in the way of prompt adoption of this 
emergency measure when Congress meets again in December? 

A month before adjournment the bill had reached a stage 
where final action appeared to be only a matter of days. How 
then did it come to be left by the wayside in the closing hours 
of the session? 

The bill was introduced February 17 and 18 by Senator Cum- 
mins and Congressman Graham, chairmen of the Judiciary com- 
mittees. 

After extended public hearings, and after numerous conces- 
sions had been made by the longshoremen to the shipping inter- 
ests in order to secure speedy action, the bill was favorably 
reported by the House Judiciary committee early in May. So 
impressed was the committee with the emergency need for this 
legislation that it voted to request a special rule to expedite its 
passage. 

On June 3, the bill was passed by the Senate, following a 
unanimously favorable report by its Judiciary committee. 

As passed by the Senate, however, the bill differed in certain 
respects from the bill as it was favorably reported by the House 
committee. One of two courses was open to bring about final 
action without further delay: (1) acceptance by the House com- 
mittee of the Senate bill as a substitute for its own bill, or (2) 
passage by the House of its own committee’s draft with subse- 
quent ironing out of differences in conference committee. There 
was time enough—a whole month—to do this but again, as at 
every preceding stage in the consideration of this measure, the 
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opposition resorted to dilatory manoevers. It demanded another 
hearing and got it—with adjournment of Congress only four 
days off! That meant sidetracking this legislation until Decem- 
ber unless the House committee were willing to accept the bill 
in the exact form in which it passed the Senate. This it did 
not do. 

Temporary defeat of the bill was thus brought about by 
shipping interests which profess to approve the principle of 
workmen’s compensation as the most desirable and effective 
means of protecting longshoremen against work injuries. 

The Cummins-Graham bill as introduced was a just and 
adequate measure. Based on the law of New York where the 
greater number of these workers are employed, it included the 
best features of existing compensation acts with administrative 
provisions designed only after a most exhaustive and careful 
examination of the administrative problem. With the possible 
exception of the United States Employees’ Compensation Act 
of 1916, no workmen’s compensation law ever enacted in this 
country has been more carefully considered or well drafted and 
in such eminently good shape for legislative action as this bill. 

The character of the objections to the bill which shipping 
interests sought to impress upon Congress is illuminating. 

For one thing, they strenuously protested that seamen were 
not included in the bill together with the harbor workers. 

This solicitude on the part of the ship owners for the seamen 
appears commendable—until it is understood that the bill has no 
present prospects of passage with the seamen included. 

Months before the bill was introduced in Congress, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association endeavored to persuade 
the seamen to “come along” with the bill. The International 
Seamen’s Union took the following official position: “We favor 
a federal seamen’s compensation law provided that such a law 
shall not modify any existing remedy, including the choice be- 
tween compensation and the right to sue for damages after the 
injury has taken place.” 

Believing that proposition to be unfair to the employer, and 
having in mind the fact that seamen are entitled to “care and 
cure’—with full wages until the end of the voyage—and 
(unlike longshoremen) with the right to sue under the terms of 
the United States Employers’ Liability Act, the Association for 
Labor Legislation concentrated its efforts on the most urgent 
task of securing compensation protection for harbor workers 
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who are virtually without remedy. The enactment of the bill 
by Congress will not preclude subsequent amendment to include 
seamen, if and when they are ready for this remedy. But the 
denial of emergency relief to longshoremen because of the larger 
demands of another and distinct group of workers would be 
manifestly unjust. 

The ship owners’ avowed desire to remedy the desperate 
plight of the longshoremen is discounted by their persistent cry 
of no compensation protection for longshoremen without com- 
pensation protection for seamen. 

Both committees of Congress understood the real purpose 
of the plea to “include the seamen” and properly rejected it. 
They kept in mind the fact that this legislation originated—and 
became an emergency matter—out of the distressing legal 
“twilight zone” in which recent court decisions had left, not the 
seamen, but the longshoremen. They did not lose sight of the 
fact that the Cummins-Graham bill was primarily designed to 
do once for all, along lines laid down by the highest court, what 
Congress had twice before attempted, but ineffectually, to do. 
Denied the protection of state compensation laws, the harbor 
workers—the only great group of wage-earners now having 
practically no safeguard against industrial injuries—can find 
adequate protection only in a federal accident compensation 
law." 

Another objection to the bill raised by the ship owners was 
that it placed the cost of administration upon the employer. 
Let’s see. The principle of workmen’s compensation is that the 
financial cost of the injury occasioned in the industry should 
be borne by the industry. The cost of administering the accident 
compensation is a part of the cost of workmen’s compensation. 
If the ship owners of this country endorse the principle of work- 
men’s compensation, they cannot, in good faith, object to this 
particular phase of the principle which has been in effect in 
New York state for years and under which New York ship 
owners—the bulwark of the opposition—have operated in respect 
to their other local employees. 

The shipping interests also objected to the benefits provided 
in the bill, claiming that they were too liberal. Although work- 
men’s compensation is now an accepted American principle, 
Henry C. Hunter, counsel of American Shipbuilders, Inc., did not 


1See “Accident Compensation for Harbor Workers Urgently Awaits 
Action by Congress,” by John B. Andrews; American Labor Legislation 
Review, Vol. XVI, No. 1, March, 1926, p. 13 e¢ seq. 
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hesitate to warn the Judiciary committee—a committee of law- 
yers—that the bill “will create a group of pensioners receiving 
their dole at the expense of the maritime industry which ulti- 
mately will be borne by the people at large.”? Yet, as a matter 
of fact, so urgent is their need, the longshoremen had consented 
to a paring down of the benefits far below what is just and 
adequate. 

Following extended public hearings, the longshoremen, with 
the view of securing quick action, granted numerous concessions 
to the opposition.2 These included consent to a $25 weekly 
maximum—the amount officially recommended by the New York 
Department of Labor and later unanimously approved by the 
House Judiciary committee of Congress. Moreover, that com- 
mittee, in unanimously reporting the bill with request that it be 
“speedily enacted,” granted further demands of the opposing 
shipping employers. 

The bill as reported and passed by the Senate on June 3 
incorporated the benefit provisions of the United States Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Act, providing a weekly maximum of only 
$15.40. But the shipping interests—although having formally 
agreed to a weekly maximum of $20—circularized members of 
the House urging their “support in opposition to any compensa- 
tion bill being passed in House at this session and particularly: 
substitution of Senate bill S. 3170 for (House) bill.” 

The two bills were practically identical in effect with the 
exception of the much lower scale of compensation provided in 
the Senate bill. “While the phraseology of the bill that the 
Senate passed,” said Senator Cummins, “was very different from 
the bill that I originally introduced which I understand is in the" 
same terms that (Congressman Graham) introduced, the bill we 
passed is practically the same as the bills introduced except as 
to the scale of compensation.” 

With the adjournment of Congress rapidly approaching, the 
proponents believed that the enactment of the Senate bill, even 
though inadequate, was to be preferred to further jeopardizing 
the legislation and urged the House committee to substitute the 
bill as passed by the Senate in place of its own more nearly ade- 
quate measure that was unanimously reported on May 13. Ship- 
ping employers with the cooperation of chambers of commerce, 


* See “Hearing before the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Sixty-Ninth Congress, First Session on H. R. 9498,” p. 68. 

*See “Senate Passes Accident Compensation Bill for Harbor Workers,” 
American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XVI, No. 2, June, 1926, pp. 127-130. 
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further evidencing their desire to defeat the legislation in any 
form, spread broadcast the misleading statement that no hearing 
had been held on the Senate bill and requested that the House 
Judiciary committee take no action without granting an oppor- 
tunity for the opponents to be heard. So concerted was the 
propaganda that a prominent member of the powerful House 
Rules committee formally demanded another hearing which was 
granted for June 29, four days before adjournment. 

At the beginning of the hearing the chairman of the House 
committee most effectually disposed of the allegation that no 
one had been given an opportunity to be heard on the Senate 
bill. “There is no just ground,” he concluded, “for any one to 
send a communication here complaining that they have not been 
heard. If they have not been heard, it is their fault and not 
ours.”4 

Opposition was again based primarily on the ground that the 
bill was “too costly” and “did not include seamen.” In taking 
the very paradoxical position of urging that the legislation would 
be too great a burden on the industry but that on no account 
did it want the less burdensome bill to be substituted for the 
more liberal House measure, the opposition revealed itself anew 
as a group professing enthusiasm for the principle of accident 
compensation but persistently opposed to any specific measure 
to put the principle into effect. 

The failure of the House committee to take any definite action 
on the Senate bill is somewhat surprising in view of its unani- 
mous action two months earlier in reporting favorably a much 
more liberal bill. 

The tragedy of the situation is that a third of a million work- 
ers engaged in extra-hazardous employment who have been de- 
prived of accident compensation for two and a half years must 
now go without this deserved and too long deferred protection 
for many months to come. Friends of this legislation will of 
course renew their efforts at the opening of the next session of 
Congress. If those who seriously believe in accident compen- 
sation will continue to express to their congressmen their 
belief that the longshoremen should have this remedy as quickly 
and as adequately as possible, it will help. Final enactment of 
this much-needed federal compensation law is one of the most 
pressing pieces of “unfinished business” that will face Congress 
in December. 


“See “Hearing before the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Sixty-Ninth Congress, First Session on S. 3170,” p. 137. 


Accident Compensation for District 
of Columbia Once More Held 
Up in Congress 


ONGRESS has once more adjourned without taking final 
G action on the Fitzgerald bill to provide workmen’s accident 
compensation for wage-earners in private employments in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Bill (H. R. 487) was on April 12—for the third time in 
the past five years—favorably reported by the House District 
Committee,! which urged its adoption “as a just and adequate 
and reasonable compensation provision especially well adapted 
to meet the unique conditions existing in the District of 
Columbia.” 

Despite this, the bill was allowed to remain “on the calendar” 
when Congress adjourned July 3. It will still be on the calendar 
when Congress meets in December and the House will again be 
squarely confronted with the question whether selfish commercial 
insurance interests—repeatedly defeated in committee—will con- 
tinue to be able to control the fate of this legislation in the lobby. 

Neglect on the part of Congress to provide accident protec- 
tion to the army of wage-earners employed almost within the 
shadow of the national capitol was months ago characterized as 
“a national disgrace.”” While Congress continues to delay, work- 
ingmen and their families are suffering the dire consequences of 
work injuries for which they have no remedy worthy of the name. 
Workmen’s accident compensation is an accepted American 
principle. Why do congressmen persist in withholding it from 
a body of workers for whom Congress alone can act? 


*For text of report see “Congressional Committee Again Reports in 
Favor of Fitzgerald Bill for Accident Compensation,” American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. XVI, No. 2, June, 1926, pp. 155-161. 


At the fourteenth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the chairman of its insurance advisory committee announced 
that the Chamber “has been active” in an attempt to kill the Fitzgerald bill to 
provide workmen’s accident insurance for workers in private employ-— 
ments in the District of Columbia. As to the progress made among the 
states in liberalizing the workmen’s compensation laws it appears that the 
Chamber has “aimed to be of service.” How? By “informing” business men 
of “the constantly increasing costs.” 
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The Problem of Bituminous Coal! 


By Watton H. Hamitton 


(Epitor’s Nore: With the failure of Congress to enact coal legislation, including 
provisions for fact-finding, and with a crisis impending in the soft coal field early next 
year when the “Jacksonville Agreement” expires, this contribution by Mr. Hamilton 
is a timely discussion of a most serious social problem. One of the worst aspects of 
“chaos” in the bituminous industry is chronic under-employment.) 


I—The Promise of Free Enterprise 


A DISTINGUISHED English scholar recently began an 
address before an American audience, “I feel particularly 
competent to discuss India; for I have written a book about 
India,” and beamed at the applause with which his statement 
was greeted. May I, amending him, begin, “I feel particularly 
incompetent to say anything worthwhile about bituminous coal, 
for I have had a hand in an attempt to do a book about it.” 

One who has read in the dusty annals of coal, tried to reduce 
the current situation to the nebulous thing called “fact,” 
examined the divers theories of the plight of the industry, re- 
jected for reasons that seem good and sufficient the accepted 
interpretations, and only after many months of inquiry has hit 
upon an explanation that seems to explain, is far too conscious 
of the complex reality which is coal, of the strange ways of 
bituminous, and of the proneness of able and honest students to 
err, to speak with any degree of confidence. There are inquiries, 
even in economics, which make students learned. Bituminous 
coal makes one unlearned; to understand it one niust doubt most 
of what one believes and forget most things that one knows. 
So I write here as an unlearner; and, if one must champion a 
cause, it is that of unlearning. 

The problem of bituminous coal can be very simply stated. 
It is, in fewest words, how the industry can be organized to 
enable it to do the things which the community may reasonably 
expect of it. This question, like others old and new, falls apart 
into two closely related inquiries. The one is an analysis of the 
present position and future prospects of the industry. This 


1 This article is, with the exception of Section IV, a summary of the argu- 
ment developed in Walton H. Hamilton and Helen R. Wright, The Case of 
Bituminous Coal. In general, where the demands of a summary statement 
do not forbid, the words of the book are used, since nothing is to be gained 
by attempting to repeat in new phrases statements which the authors have 
worded as well as they can. 
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comprehends a statement of how it is organized, of the demands 
which may be reasonably made of it, of the ways in which it 
meets and fails to meet these obligations, and of the incidental 
and persistent sources of these performances and shortcomings. 
The other is a constructive attack upon the problem of organiza- 
tion. It involves a consideration of “proposed roads towards 
order,” and the formulation of a program for putting the industry 
in the way towards becoming a well-conducted one. 

The bituminous coal industry has been organized, or more 
correctly, has been allowed to grow up under a rather tangled 
scheme of arrangements which is called by those who must 
use simple words for bewildering things “the system of free 
enterprise.” It would require more than a single volume to re- 
duce to terms the many, bewildering, and often contradictory 
conventions which make up this institutional scheme. At its 
heart lies two pairs of institutions, each of which in its way has 
come to epitomise the larger system. These are “private prop- 
erty” and “contract,” “profit-making” and “competition.” 

The first two institutions, private property and contract, sup- 
ply the mechanics of free enterprise. Private property is a sys- 
tem which determines who shall hold and control the resources 
of society ; contract, a scheme for bringing different elements to- 
gether in the productive process. Under free enterprise the 
owner of coal deposits can exploit his resources himself, hire 
others to work them for him, lease his properties to someone 
else, or withhold them from use. Subject only to the police 
power of the state he may do what he will with his own. It is by 
contract, which is an agreement entered into by the interested 
parties, that coal deposits and those who exploit them are brought 
together; that investment funds are secured; that laborers of 
various trades are found; and that coal mined is disposed of to 
its users. 

The other two institutions, profit-making and competition, 
are depended upon to direct the industry to its proper ends. 
Profit-making is the bait that lures individuals and corporations 
into industry, impels them to produce goods, and thus makes 
them agents of the community. Competition is “the invisible 
hand” which pits producer against producer, laborer against 
laborer, holds profit-making within appointed limits, and directs 
it into the service of the consumers. 

If one is to determine how well this system of free enterprise 
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works, the performance of the industry must be tested. And if 
performance is to be tested, there must be standards for appraisal. 
These are not easily to be had; for no authoritative body has 
issued a formal statement of what may reasonably be expected 
of an industry, and no text of repute, in words which invite no 
misunderstanding, contains a statement of “the ends of an in- 
dustry.” Yet approximate standards, which are quite adequate 
for the purpose, are at hand. The values, the usages, the con- 
ventions of the system of free enterprise, are literally filled with 
notions of what the system is supposed to do. It is quite fitting 
that the prevailing organization of the bituminous coal industry 
should be judged in terms of the common-sense expectations 
which saturate the reputable belief in free enterprise. 

In these terms the first promise is of an economic organiza- 
tion of the industry. Each unit of production tends to be an 
orderly establishment run with little waste. It could not well 
be otherwise; for disorder, or lack of economy, means higher 
costs, higher prices, and an inability to compete against coal 
producers who have banished chaos from their properties. And 
the separate undertakings must be articulated into a unified in- 
dustry ; for competition, far more just than the rain, will grant 
survival only to the efficient and in the end will deny life to 
wastefully run enterprises. 

The second promise is that the rights of the consumer are 
to be adequately safeguarded. The supply of coal must be 
regular, its quality high, and its price low. Where each operator 
and each laborer is acting for himself in competition with others 
of his kind, collusion must be absent and continuous operation 
cannot be interrupted. Neither can one who must compete for 
markets palm off low quality fuel or give stones to those who 
pay for coal. Nor can the producer for long charge more than 
the traffic will mercifully bear. In all these matters a deviation 
from competitive justice tempts others to increase output or out- 
siders to take advantage of our abundant natural resources to go 
into mining. In an open industry departures from the ideal 
automatically correct themselves. 

The third, and the most important promise is that those who 
derive their living from the industry are to have whatever 
chances there are out of the fulness of life. The competition of 
operators for labor drives wages up to the full value of the 
service. The arrangements which affect hours, discipline, health, 
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safety, and the like are as good as circumstances will permit; for 
they are, one and all, entered into by miners who are free, not 
only to accept or to reject work at a given mine, but also to 
accept work in other industries. Even civil rights and the quality 
of life in the mining village are not beyond the influence of the 
competitive ideal. For, as the promise runs, managers cannot 
deny these things to working men who want them and can 
have them by going elsewhere. 

In short, the guarantee of adequate performance, point by 
point, is found to lie in the presumptions of the system under 
which the whole economic order is arranged. 


II.—The Quality of Performance 


The test of free enterprise, pure or defiled as it has been by 
compromise with the -ideal,? lies in the results which it has 
achieved. Bituminous mining as it is shows more chaos than 
competition is supposed to tolerate. The expected economy and 
efficiency have not been realized. Due economy is not to be 
found in the work of even the better mines; the industry is not 
integrated into just the right number of efficient units; coal- 
mining is not properly integrated with other industries. It 
uses, to take the single example of labor, 700,000 men to do 
the work that 500,000 could do without increasing the daily 
output per man, and 300,000 if mining practice were abreast of 
the current art of mining. The curves of coal production and 
mine capacity suggest a mad race with capacity keeping its 
lead. The curves of coal prices and mine capacity give little 
evidence of changes in price serving to accommodate the capacity 
to produce to the demand for coal. The use of double the need- 
ful resources and the maintenance in semi-idleness of more than 
twice the number of workers needed suggests a canvas, done in 
oil, of the bituminous coal industry in the double role of prodigal 
son and good Samaritan. 


"(The champion of competition may insist that the performance is that 
of an industry under a compromised competitive control. As evidence of com- 
promise he may point to rules for car supply, operators’ associations, a trade 
union, legislative interference, and other “disturbing factors.” In reply it 
may be insisted: first, that it was only when the industry failed to do the 
things which were expected of it that free enterprise was interfered with 
from without; second, that the lack of skill which has marked much of 
the tinkering does not agree that there was no occasion for action; and, 
third, that no compromise extends over enough of the industry to establish 
uniform standards, fix a plane of competition, or give any unity of control. 
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The consumers, thanks to nature and excess capacity, have 
lived within sight of the promised land, even though they have 
not fared as well as the promise. By and large there has been 
little occasion to complain of lack of coal, save in coal “crises.” 
But there has been a failure of supply on three occasions within 
a period of ten years, and a notorious situation still exists in 
which our whole industrial system may come to a standstill be- 
cause of a break in the line of communication with the sources of 
power. Usually the coal sold has been free from the grosser im- 
purities; but in times of scarcity “fire-proof” coal has been sold 
at fabulous prices. The price of coal has been characterized by 
almost infinite variety, and only in the crudest way has it 
represented costs of production. Clearly bituminous coal, 
through stable price, has contributed next to nothing to the 
stability of other industries and has been an element of confusion 
in the industrial system. 

The workers have had much more reason to be dissatisfied 
under a regime of free enterprise. Coal mining has not yielded 
to those dependent upon it anything approximating the return 
which the state of the industrial arts and the wealth of coal 
deposits make possible. Mining is to-day among the most 
hazardous employments. The industry’s failure to provide regu- 
lar employment is well-known; in the ten years from 1910 to 
1921 the working time of the miners averaged only 214 days a 
year. The wage-rates make up a very haphazard system that 
invites rhyme but defies reason; they fail to secure equality be- 
tween man and man or to reward the better worker with the 
higher wage. And, though trustworthy figures are not to be had, 
there is no doubt that wages have been woefully inadequate and 
earnings far too fitful to allow the maintenance of a real standard 
of living. 

Nor does the worker find compensation in the less tangible 
things which make up life. The miner has an abundance of 
leisure due to his irregular employment, but it is so irregular 
that a constructive use of it is very difficult. Aside from some 
provision for a crude sort of elementary education, there is little 
that helps to develop the human stuff which we call children 
into mature and intelligent men and women. For the women 
there is nothing or next to nothing. In fact, judged by modern 
standards, miners and their families are housed in villages which 
are very backward. Here the technique of living, the most im- 
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portant of all our arts, has little chance either for development 
or for intelligent practice. Moreover in non-union towns there 
is, at least frequently, an actual, even if not a legal, abridgement 
of the rights of free speech, free assemblage, and free choice of 
associates. These things are essential to make a democratic 
franchise real and are regarded as an integral part of the con- 
stitutional guarantee of personal liberty. 

Thus on all sides bituminous coal presents a strange contrast 
between the simplicity of the doctrine of the invisible hand and 
the confusion of visible industry. In the waste of mining 
processes, in the lack of coordination between tasks, in the 
irregularity of operation, in the planlessness of production, the 
spotted actually is in strange contrast to the pure white of the 
ideal. Consumers and investors, managers and workmen, have 
looked in vain to the industry under free enterprise for the 
promised awards. 


III.—The Failure of Competition 


So matters stand in the bituminous coal industry. But mat- 
ters are not beyond amendment. Chief among those who are 
concerned with finding a way out are the technicians, who would 
end the disorder by the introduction of machinery, engineering, 
and the ritual of quantity production. The Secretary of Com- 
merce urges the simplification of mining practices. The chair- 
man of the engineering standards committee preaches “the 
gospel of standardization.” The engineers on the Coal Commis- 
sion pin their faith to the onward sweep of the machine tech- 
nique. The newer mining promises profits and solvency to the 
efficient management; more regular employment, easier work, 
and higher wages to the mine-worker, and to the public an in- 
dustry of diminishing waste and increasing order, of “fewer 
mining plants and better,” of purer coal and lower prices. 

And it is true that the coal mines offer work in abundance 
to those concerned with waste and efficiency. At present the 
art of mining has almost ceased to be a trade and has not yet 
become a machine process. The old mining is a handicraft, 
practiced by the man at the face, who jousts against the forces - 
of nature with coal as his prize. He is a skilled workmen 
engaged in a highly specialized employment. Since he is paid 
by the ton, he is a sort of sub-contractor, or something analogous 
to the tenant farmer. Since the man at the face is the focus of 
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all activities, the mine is laid out after the pillar and room sys- 
tem, to provide as many working places as possible. About him 
the auxiliary activities, pumping, haulage, and hoisting, planning, 
oversight, and superintendence are arranged in the loosest sort 
of an organization. 

In spite of the peculiar difficulties to be met, modern tech- 
nology is finding its place underground. Cutting machines have 
long been in vogue. Competent engineers believe that the prob- 
lem of mechanical loading is being solved and several ingenious 
machines are on the market. The system of haulage is being 
set to rights. Fans, hoists, pumps, power plants, tipples, what- 
nots, have all in their several degrees felt the energizing touch 
of quantity production. The room and pillar system is giving way 
to mine lay-outs which promise alike to give to machines their 
real chance and to mine most of the coal formerly left in the 
ground as supporting pillars. The various activities are being 
coordinated into an articulate process of mining, and “forward 
planning” is finding at least a precarious foothold in the industry. 
Most important of all, some engineers whose professional com- 
petence is beyond dispute, are insisting, after many months of 
experimenting, that the mining of coal can be reduced to a single 
mechanized process stretching away from the face to the tipple. 

If the new methods are to have a chance, they must appeal, 
as to some extent they have been doing, to operators and tech- 
nicians. Their appeal is, and has been, a promise of lower unit 
costs of production. Machinery enables the work now borne by 
human beings to be done in large part by machines. The more 
careful articulation of process promises savings out of current 
waste. The increased rate at which the face is advanced offers 
to distribute such expenses as pumping, ventilation, and hoist- 
ing over a larger tonnage of coal. The new layouts permit pillars 
to be drawn and increase the take from a given area. Planning 
permits an escape from the waste and idleness which attend 
irregular operation. The lure of lower costs is not for the 
majority ; for coal mining is a trade hoary with age, and its rank 
and file are still conservatives accepting without question the 
established technical order. But those who in mining practice 
are radicals will continue to welcome innovations. And radicals 
may in increasing numbers do as they will under the rules of 
business so long as they keep their costs below those of their 


competitors. 
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If lower costs were the open sesame to profits, the new min- 
ing would, as the technicians think, end the matter of much ado 
about bituminous coal. But it chances that what individual 
operators do affects the industry as a whole, and in the world of 
to-day technical possibilities do not always become current reali- 
ties. In the very promise of economy which the cost-sheets 
show lies a menace to all engaged in coal-mining. For while 
the new methods are introduced to lower costs, their result is 
to increase the capacity of the industry to produce. The newer 
processes, with swifter work and fewer interruptions, enable 
the face to be advanced more rapidly. If the rate can be 
advanced one-half, a company may take its tonnage from two- 
thirds of the area. If it can be doubled, half the area will suffice. 
In one case a mine may, without any increase in face area, in- 
crease its output by 50 per cent; in the other by 100. The 
higher the rate of advance, the greater the addition to capacity. 
As in other matters of life, in hit-or-miss expansion intent and 
result are two very different things. 

Nor will this surplus capacity remain passive and well- 
behaved. The very accidental way in which it comes into exist- 
ence, as a by-product of the laudable attempt of operators to cut 
their costs, makes it a source of disturbance. In addition it dis- 
turbs the cost-sheets enough to make the manager aware of its 
existence. In increased capacity he finds himself possessed of 
potential coal, part of the expenses of whose production has 
already been incurred. It is like a building half erected, inchoate 
goods half manufactured, the parts of an automobile not yet 
assembled. The overhead has been met; if it is to be salvaged, 
more tons of coal must be brought to market. The operator is 
under constant pressure to keep his unit costs down by keeping 
his tonnage up. The excess of capacity, with all that follows in 
its wake, refuses to be held in leash. 

This deluge of potential coal, it is true, might be stayed. It 
might be balanced by an increase in demand or checked by the 
elimination of high cost mines. The figures of increase in 
demand, when set over against the tendencies towards greater 
economy in the conversion of coal into power, offer a scant hope 
for a balance to excess capacity in increased use. Nor, so long as 
cost-sheets imperfectly represent technical procedure, bankrupt- 
cies end business ventures but leave operations going, and the 
highness or lowness of unit costs are accidental facts not deter- 
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mined by efficiency but reflected from demand, can high-cost 
capacity be expected to drop out to make a place for low-cost 
capacity accidentally brought into existence. 

The economic result of all this is plain enough. The loss of 
control over mine capacity, which attends free enterprise, is the 
source of disturbance in the industry. This loss of control is 
not due to snow-birds and fly-by-nights, as is so frequently 
affirmed, since the little fellows turn out a very small percentage 
of the output. Nor is it primarily due to the opening of new 
mines; for, even with the great increase in the number and in 

_the face-areas of workings, there would even now be no excess 
of capacity had technical efficiency remained at the level of thirty 
years ago. Its dominant cause is the advancement in the applica- 
tion of the industrial arts to mining. At present the capacity to 
produce is about 1,000,000,000 tons per year, which is about twice 
the demand for coal. With an extended use of machines and 
planning, this excess will be greatly increased. With the reduc- 
tion of mining to a real machine-process, it is appalling to think 
what it may become. 

The incidence of all this upon those engaged in mining is 
perfectly clear. The investor enjoys a feast or a famine; his 
material rewards are mixed with speculative hopes and dis- 
appointed expectations. The exceptional operator may prosper 
even in so chaotic a situation; but the ordinary operator has to 
make judgments which cannot be shrewdly made, and, despite 
an occasional bit of prosperity, must look for an eventual bank- 
ruptcy. The mine-workers, in a disorganized labor market, are 
at the mercy of an industry in change which can effectively use 
fewer and fewer of them. They have, under the prevailing 
arrangements, no agency, whether state, or trade union, or 
bargaining strength which is adequate to the crisis. Most im- 
portant of all in clouding judgment is the confusion of ideas 
which has led, even in strategic places, to the cry that the way 
out of the great confusion is to “forget all about coal.” 

The trouble, in brief, lies in the backwardness of the economic 
organization of the industry. The lag of economic organization 
behind technical development is but the most striking symptom 
of our failure to surround the mining of coal with a scheme of 
arrangements which makes the industrial processes serve our 
ends. The system of free enterprise, as it is manifest in the 
strange case of bituminous coal, withholds from consumers and 
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from those dependent upon the industry the results of efficiency. 
In brief, the machine process is introduced, the face is driven 
swiftly forward, the mining operations are concentrated, an in- 
crease in capacity appears, a mass of potential coal is created, an 
unwanted output is peddled on the market, a plague of bank- 
ruptcy that respects not the fit ensues, the stuff of which mine- 
workers make their lives is harder to get, and a disorderly in- 
dustry journeys another stage towards chaos. As matters go in 
this topsy-turvy industry, the very tools of plenty promote fickle- 
ness and dearth and efficiency seems to be a curse. 


IV.—The Direction of Forward 


Since this is America, and every American is an evangelist, it 
is fitting that a word should be said about the way towards order. 
For three reasons I am reluctant to say that word. The first 
is that relatively far too much attention has already been given 
to proposals for reorganizing the industry. In schemes for 
making the industry all over the annals of coal abound. The 
trouble is that so many of them are copies of alien schemes real 
or imaginary, paper manifestations of theories of economic 
control; that so few of them are relevant to the realities of a 
very peculiar industry. If something is to be done, it is wise 
to take time to make sure of the general analysis against any 
larger peradventure before proceeding to constructive proposals. 
The second is that the problem of reorganization is a highly 
technical task of economic art. It is not to be conceived of as a 
simple exercise of faith. Instead it calls for knowledge of the 
industry and of its ends, for ingenuity in device and contrivance, 
for vision manifest in safeguards against future contingencies, 
for a nicely adapted scheme of arrangements which will remain 
flexible; in short, for the expert practice by real professionals of 
a very backward art. The third is that I am not convinced that 
any proposal can meet alike the economic and the intellectual 
factors with which it must come to grips. A program which takes 
account of only the so-called economic factors may be simple. 
One which does the things which current opinion demands is 
easy. But a constructive proposal which at once gets to the. 
heart of the problem and which recommends itself to current 
common sense may at the moment be impossible. 

However hard it may be to fabricate such a proposal, the 
larger conditions which it must meet seem reasonably clear. 
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First, the materials for an orderly coal industry are all here. 
There are large and rich coal deposits, quite accessible, easy to 
work, able to give of their abundance. There is ready for use a 
wonderful technique, called the machine-process, already well 
adapted to underground work, capable of turning nature’s gifts 
into wealth with little waste and great efficiency. Here is the 
source of a great industry, able to support in continued prosperity 
many mining operations, to command all needful equipment at a 
minimum cost, to grant to all dependent upon it the means of 
life and of development, without imposing any undue burden 
upon the users of coal. 

Second, the problem of organization is one of human con- 
trivance and human choice. An industry does not automatically 
organize itself; there is no natural, immutable, indefeasible 
scheme of order. Free enterprise is itself made up of customs 
and habits, conventions and practices, each of which bears the 
confused reality of a long history. It differs in its actuality 
greatly from industry to industry. There is, and can be, no 
clash between a natural and an artificial way of organizing an 
industry. There is, and must be, a choice between bundles of 
human devices. The organization of an industry is an art. An 
organization is an instrument, a scheme made up of arrange- 
ments, each of which is subject to variation. It is a scheme of 
control, compounded of many changing devices, each subject 
to conscious guidance. The end of the art is to enable the in- 
dustry constantly to be readapted to the demands made upon it. 

Third, the program for reorganization must have a clearly 
defined objective. A scheme of arrangements must work toward 
something; the abstract expressions “it works” and “it does not 
work” mean nothing. A judgment can be made only in terms of 
how well or how poorly an organization for an industry serves 
its ends. To me the objective seems to stand out plainly. They 
are to enable consumers to get a regular supply of good coal at 
low prices and to give to those dependent upon the industry the 
means for better and better lives. To some extent these ends 
are in conflict. Yet both of them can receive more and more 
adequate answers as technique develops and the industry be- 
comes better organized. An adequate organization is one which 
permits questions concerned with these ends repeatedly to be 
raised and again and again and again reanswered. 

Fourth, the current focus of the problem is the control of mine 
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capacity, which, because of an improvement in the industrial arts, 
and for other reasons, tends to get out of hand. This is a single 
aspect of the question of reorganization, but it is a strategic one. 
Unless it receives adequate attention, we may tinker with other 
matters shrewdly and persistently, but our efforts will be in 
vain. It is futile to look to the indirection of competition, with 
its checks and balances, for an answer to this problem. What- 
ever decentralization may characterize other aspects of the in- 
dustry, here there must be a unified control. 

And, fifth, a scheme of reorganization must come to terms 
with the intellectual obstacles which it encounters. These are 
great hazards which lie between even the best and the shrewdest 
of schemes and its adoption. Here lie vested interests, vested 
habits, vested common-sense. It may well happen that a pro- 
gram which points toward order can not be built up upon our 
generally held notions of how an industry ought to be organized. 
If such is the case, the notions which men hold, the universes 
which live beneath their hats, may well have to be changed 
before the chaos of coal can be cleared up. And if they remain 
firm, the problem may be beyond solution. If they will not 
yield, they will not. A compromise with common-sense at the 
expense of a loss of the ends of the industry and of a control 
of capacity is no solution of the coal problem. 

Thus the coal problem is very simple and very complex. In 
mechanical terms it is simplicity itself. The nation’s annual 
demand for coal can be budgeted. A competent group of econ- 
omists and technicians could hit upon, not one, but several plans 
for getting the requisite amount of coal produced at the least 
real cost and of giving to those in the industry the means for 
real living. If we could only start afresh, the only question 
would be a choice of the best from among many good schemes. 
But it is one thing to begin new, and another to make over an 
industry, with its organization, its established way of doing 
things, its personnel whose thought to no little extent is a prod-. 
uct of the confusion in the industry. When the human factors 
are added to the material ones the task of reconstruction be- 
comes very complex. 

Of specific plans for reorganization there is space here to say 
little. Doubtless if it could get a chance, a syndicate under 
proper control, a federal coal commission, a nationalized direc- 
torate, or a single corporation representing producers and con- 
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sumers, would do much to reduce disorder. It requires no great 
faith to believe that under any of these schemes the results 
would certainly be no worse than under free enterprise. To me 
it seems that the best instrument—because it is simple, direct, 
pointed toward the ends of the industry—for making the in- 
dustry do what the community expects of it, is a single cor- 
poration with a directorate elected by the industrial consumers 
of coal and by the men who produce it. But, however that may 
be, no one of these schemes, as a crude and inflexible device, will 
really meet the situation. For a real scheme of organization 
time, patience, conference, ingenuity, invention, experimenta- 
tion, stand between an adequate analysis and a flexible and 
adaptable scheme of arrangements which will keep coal an 
orderly industry. 

One word more. The feasible must not be confused with the 
practical. Wishing the thing which will make the industry do 
what is expected of it and doing the thing that can be done will 
not produce magical results. The practical scheme is one 
shrewdly contrived to achieve its objective. It may never have 
its chance, but that does not make it impracticable. The feasible 
scheme is the one four-square with existing circumstance. There 
may be no obstacle in the way of its adoption, but that does not 
make it practical. No organization which fails to make the in- 
dustry the better serve its specific ends really works. For, again, 
the thing that works does not work in general, but only towards 
a specific objective. Let us, if we will, deal with the coal prob- 
lem in all expediency—I for one have no objection; but, if we 
do, let us not delude ourselves into thinking that we are attempt- 
ing to solve it. 

The only real obstacles to a prosperous and orderly coal 
industry are notions in men’s heads. It is these notions which 
made the organization of industry so backward an art. Since 
they persist the problem of bituminous coal cannot be solved by 
a miracle. It is only by constant and persistent effort that 
eventually the feasible and the practical may be united into a 
program for making the industry a well-behaved and useful 
agency of the community. 


Ten Mine Explosions—248 Dead— 
Thus Far in 1926! 


PROGRAM OF PREVENTION 


HREE coal mine disasters have occurred since the June 

number of this REVIEW appeared—one at Port Carbon, 
Pa., May 6, killing 5 miners; one at Moffatt, Ala., July 
21, killing 9 miners, and one at Clymer, Pa., August 26, 
killing 44 miners. | These tragedies followed disasters due 
to coal dust explosions at Wilburton, Okla., January 13, 
with 91 dead; at Farmington, W. Va., January 14, with 
19 dead; at West Frankfort, Ill., January 29, with 5 dead; 
at Helena, Ala., January 29, with 30 dead; at Horning, 
Pa., February 3, with 19 dead; at Nelson Creek, Ky., 
February 16, with 7 dead, and at Eccles, W. Va., March 
8, with 19 dead. Ten coal mine explosions in the first eight 
months of 1926 in which a total of 248 miners lost their lives! 

In 1925 ten major mine explosions took the lives of 
237 men. That this record is not quite as shocking as 
that for 1924 is doubtless due in a measure to the remark- 
able activity of coal companies, beginning in 1924, in installing 
the rock dust safeguard in their mines—activity which has 
continued in 1926 until at least 160 mine companies are now 
rock dusting. In 1924 ten “major” explosions in coal 
mines took 459 lives! In 1923 265 miners were killed 
in nine “‘major’’ coal mine disasters. These tragedies followed 
a series of eleven “‘major’” explosions in 1922 which caused 
the death of 264 men. In ten years we have killed more 
than 25,000 coal miners! 

What these tragedies mean to the families of the victims, 
gathered in pitiful groups at the mine mouth, cannot be 
measured. 

Scores of editors and writers have in recent months co- 
operated in the campaign for the prevention of needless coal 
mine accidents by demanding that state legislatures promptly 
enact laws to require the rock dusting of mines to prevent 
coal dust explosions. 

How much longer shall these killings continue? (“The great 
explosions should not be considered to be normal occupational 
accidents,” says the director of the federal Bureau of Mines.) 
When will the public insist upon removing for all time the 
dreaded spectre of violent death that stalks through the mines? 
These questions—which must here again be raised—have been 
asked in every issue of this REVIEW since December, 1922. 
And in each new issue, without fail, it has been necessary to 
record the news of one or more new disasters. 

Mine bureaus have existed for many years. Accident com- 
pensation laws have provided at least partial relief for those 


left dependent. But safety standards are still inadequate. 
The United States Bureau of Mines has shown that many 
of the worst hazards of mining can be eliminated. The 
director of the Bureau has declared that “‘explosions can and 
must be prevented."” Results, however, depend upon local and 
state action. 

In order to make safety work in the mines more effective 
the American Association for Labor Legislation is urging the 
adoption of a program for strengthening protective legislation, 
which includes— 

1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum stand- 
ards of safety; 

2. The use underground of no explosive that is not 
after scientific investigation numbered among the “per- 
missibles;’’ the strict limitation of “shooting off the 
solid ;”’ and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions; 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less 
scrupulous, by the universal adoption of schedule 
rating for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases of willful 
failure to put into effect legal safety regulations; 

4. An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon 
a merit basis of training and experience, fairly paid, 
for reasonably long tenure of office and protected from 
partisan interference whether political or industrial; 

5. Greater public authority, federal and state, to 
procure and disseminate information, and to establish 
and maintain on a uniform basis reasonable minimum 
standards of safety. 

The Association’s program of prevention of needless coal 
mine disasters—discussed more fully in this REVIEW for 
March, 1924—has aroused widespread interest. It has been 
put forward during the past two and a half years with the 
active co-operation of the press, and after consultation with 
mine operators and engineers, representatives of the miners’ 
organizations, state and federal mine inspectors, and an exam- 
ination of published records. 

As a result of the Castle Gate explosion in March, 1924, 
Utah promptly pointed the way by adopting the most compre- 
hensive coal mine safety code in America, including the required 
use of rock dust. In 1925 three additional states—Pennsyl- 
vania, Wyoming and West Virginia—enacted laws providing 
for the rock dusting of bituminous mines. 

Why should there be further delay in the other 
twenty-one bituminous states in taking the necessary 
preventive measures? Why continue NEEDLESSLY 
to destroy property in an essential industry and sac- 
rifice additional hundreds of precious human lives? 
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Cost of Rock Dust Safeguard 
Is Almost Negligible 


WO recent contributions to the economics of rock dusting 

bituminous mines to prevent coal dust explosions empha- 
size anew the remarkably low cost of installing and maintaining 
this effective safeguard against disasters. 

Addressing the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America at 
Pittsburgh in May, Edward Steidle of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology reported that “comprehensive investigations now 
confirm the earlier estimates that the cost of rock dusting will 
not exceed one cent per ton of coal mined under normal con- 
ditions. The exact figures show a range of from 0.9 down to 
0.2 cent.” He cited the cost-sheets for 1925 of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company which show that three mines were rock dusted 
at costs, respectively, of 0.2, 0.5 and 0.6 cents per ton of output. 

Charles Enzian, mining engineer of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Company, discussing the “proven advantages of rock 
dusting” at the accident prevention session of the annual con- 
vention of practical coal-operating officials held at the American 
Mining Congress in Cincinnati, gave complete, detailed figures on 
the cost of rock dusting in the mines of his company. The total 
cost of installing the rock dust, including erection of barriers and 
investment in two rock-dusting cars, amounted to 10.9 mills per 
ton of coal produced. But deducting the items of a more or less 
permanent character, and “taking into consideration that much 
less dust per linear foot of workings will be required in the 
future, also that the men have become more expert in applying 
the dust and that the new dusting machine is more efficient than 
the first one, the management feels quite confident that the 
future cost of rock dusting will not much exceed 6 mills per ton 
of output.” Mr. Enzian adds: “There is a distinct economic 
return from rock dusting. As a result of the treatment, these 
mines have been relieved of a coal-dust penalty of 5 cents per 
$100 of payroll, in accordance with the Compensation Rating 
Bureau’s regulations. On the average annual tonnage produced, 
this is the equivalent of 2 mills per ton, which would make the 
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net cost of maintaining the rock-dusted condition of these 
mines about 4 mills per ton of coal produced.” 

“Rock-dusting also brings its intangible returns,” Mr. Enzian 
concluded. “It is no little compensation to know that the hazards 
of a coal-dust explosion have been reduced to a minimum. This 
knowledge adds appreciably to the peace of mind of employees 
and employer. There is comfort also in the thought that every- 
thing has been done that is humanly possible to discharge one’s 
obligations, both legal and moral, both to the workers entrusted 
to one’s care and to the property which has been entrusted to 
the management for safe and economic operation.” 


Compensation Act for Harbor Workers 


(Editorial in the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union) 


BOUL workmen’s compensation laws have now been 

adopted by most of the states, one large body of workers 
engaged in an extremely hazardous occupation has no such 
protection. These are the “harbor workers,” or longshoremen, 
who load and unload vessels. 


When state laws were first adopted, it was supposed that 
they covered such occupations. But in 1917 the United States 
Supreme Court held that when a worker was injured on board 
a ship the occupation was “maritime,” and therefore outside of 
state jurisdiction. 

Congiess twice attempted to remedy this state of affairs by 
specifically placing these workers under the protection of state 
laws, but the court held that it could not thus delegate its 
control over maritime matters. 

The proper remedy, then, is passage of a Federal compen- 
sation act for the relief of this third of a million workmen. 
Such a law is embodied in the Cummins-Graham bill now 
before Congress. 


Justice to these men demands passage of the bill. 


Pioneers in Rock Dusting 


Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock Dust 
to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


160 Companies in Sixteen 


States and Canada! 


(Epiror's Note: When in December, 1922, after calling attention to the increas- 
ing toll of lives in coal mine disasters, the American Association for Labor Legislation 
opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive measures, it was able to 
secure from federal and state official sources the names of only three coal companies 
in the United States and Canada that were using rock dust to prevent coal dust explo- 
sions. As the campaign has progressed during the past three and a half years, the 
Association has been informed of the installation of rock-dusting methods by nearly 
160 additional companies. Such companies should be commended for taking the lead 
in the adoption of this simple, reasonably inexpensive and effective safeguard against 
disasters. Following is the list, as of September 1, 1926, of coal companies that have 


equipped one or more of their mines with the rock dust safeguard, or have begun to 
install it.) 


ALABAMA—14 


Gulf States Steel Company—Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company—De 
Bardeleben Coal Corporation—Galloway Coal Company—Yolande Coal and 
Coke Company—Davis Creek Coal and Coke Company—Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company—Newcastle Coal Company—Alabama By-Products 
Corporation—Franklin Coal Mining Company—Alabama Fuel and Iron 
Company—Republic Iron and Steel Company—The Roden Coal Com- 
pany—Birmingham-Trussville Iron Company. 


COLORADO—5 


Victor American Fuel Company—Royal Fuel Company—American Smelting 
and Refining Company—Alamo Coal Company—Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company. 

ILLINOIS—10 


Old Ben Coal Corporation—Valier Coal Company—Union Colliery Com- 
pany—Madison Coal Corporation—Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin Coal 
Company—Peabody Coal Company—Industrial Coal Company—Crerar-Clinch 
Coal Company—Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Company—Bell and Zoller Mining 
Company. 

INDIANA—5 

Eureka Coal Company—Shirkie Coal Company—Binkley Coal Company— 

Sugar Valley Coal Company—City Coal Company. 
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KANSAS—5 


Hamilton Coal and Mercantile Company—Wilbert and Schreeb—Krueger 
Coal Company—Mackie, J—Clemens Coal Company. 


KENTUCKY—7 


West Kentucky Coal Company—Duvin Coal Company—Trio Coal Com- 
pany—Diamond Coal Company—Pike-Floyd Coal Company—Leckie Collieries 
Company—Harlan Coal and Coke Company. 


MARYLAND—1 
The Davis Coal and Coke Company. 


NEW MEXICO—5 


Phelps Dodge Corporation—Gallup American Coal Company—St. Louis, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Company—Albuquerque and Cerrillos Coal 
Company—Gallup Southwestern Coal Company. 


OHIO—4 


Cleveland and Western Coal Company—Wheeling Steel Corporation—Car- 
negie Steel Corporation—American Sheet and Tin Plate Company. 


OKLAHOMA—1 
Rock Island Coal Company. 


PENNSYLVANIA—52 


Iniand Collieries Company—Pennsylvania Coal Corporation—Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation—Springfield Coal Mining Company—Eastern Coke 
Company—Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Company—Republic Iron and Steel 
Company—Thompson-Connellsville Coke Company—Hecla Coal and Coke Com- 
pany—Allegheny-Pittsburgh Coal Company—-Consumers Mining Company— 
Hillman Coal and Coke Company—Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Company—Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company—Westmoreland Coal Company—Peale, Peacock and 
Kerr—Lincoln Gas Coal Company—Creighton Coal Company—Ontario Gas 
Coal Company—Republican Collieries Company—West Penn Power Com- 
pany—Oliver and Snyder Steel Company—Buckeye Coal Company—Pick- 
ands-Mather and Company—Berwind-White Coal Mining Company—Penelec 
Coal Corporation—Bethlehem Mines Corporation—National Mining Company 
—Maryland Coal Company—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company—Barnes Coal 
Company—H. C. Frick Coke Company—Orient Coal and Coke Company— 
Ocean Coal Company—Hillman Coal and Coke Company—Keystone Coal and 
Coke Company—Vesta Coal Company—Crucible Fuel Company—Langeloth 
Coal Company—Pittsburgh and Eastern Coal Company—Carnegie Coal Com- 
pany—Jos. H. Reilly Coal Company—Ebensburg Coal Company—Monroe Coal 
Mining Company—Imperial Cardiff Coal Company—Valley Smokeless Coal 
Company—Harwick Coal and Coke Company—Valley Camp Coal Company— 
Peabody Coal Company—Clarkville Gas Coal Company—Monarch Fuel 
Company—Davis Coal and Coke Company. 
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UTAH—18 


Utah Fuel Company—United States Fuel Company—Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration—Royal Coal Company—Independent Coal and Coke Company—Car- 
bon Fuel Company—Liberty Fuel Company—Peerless Coal Company—Spring 
Canyon Coal Company—Standard Coal Company—MacLean Coal Company— 
Lion Coal Company—American Fuel Company—Scofield Coal Company— 
Weber Coal Company—Grass Creek Fuel Company—Kenney Coal Company— 
Mutual Coal Company. 


VIRGINIA—1 
Stonega Coal and Coke Company. 


WASHINGTON—1 
Northwestern Improvement Company. 


WEST VIRGINIA—25 


Boone County Coal Corporation—Island Creek Coal Company—Byrne Gas 
Coal Company—Bethlehem Mines Corporation—Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company—Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Company—Pocahontas Fuel Company— 
Jamison Coal and Coke Company—New England Fuel and Transportation 
Company—Bertha Consumers Company—E. E, White Coal Company—Con- 
solidation Coal Company—Glendale Gas Coal Company—Elm Grove Mining 
Company—Hitchman Coal and Coke Company—Windsor Power House Coal 
Company—Ben Franklin Coal Company—Lake Superior Coal Company— 
Landstreet Downey Coal Company—Crab Orchard Improvement Coal Com- 
pany—Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Company—Kingston Pocahontas Coal Com- 
pany—Ephraim Creek Coal and Coke Company—Davis Coal and Coke 
Company—Bottom Creek Coal and Coke Company. 


WY OMING—2 
Union Pacific Coal Company—Central Coal and Coke Company. 


CANADA—4 


British Empire Steel Company—Dominion Coal Company—Hillcrest Col- 
liery, Ltd.—International Coal and Coke Company. 


Principle of Public Works Planning 
to Stabilize Employment is Still 
Up to Congress 


By Orto T. MaALiery 


(Eprror’s Note: Mr. Mallery is chairman of the special Committee on Public 
Works of the American Association for Labor Legislation, and is author of the note- 
worthy chapter on the long-range planning of public works in “Business Cycles and 
Unemployment.”) 
ee, were made during the session of Congress which 

ended July 3 to incorporate in the public buildings bill the 
principle of long-range planning of public works as an aid in 
stabilizing employment. These efforts were made by a repre- 
sentative group including the American Engineering Council, the 
American Institute of Architects, the Associated General Con- 
tractors and the American Association for Labor Legislation. 

The bill, which was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives in December, 1925, authorized the appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 for the construction of public buildings at the rate of 
$25,000,000 per year for the next six years. It stirred up a great 
deal of opposition at the start because it took away from Cong- 
ress and,gave to the Secretary of the Treasury powers which 
Congress had always jealously guarded. Sponsors of the bill 
were much concerned because of this opposition. Our group 
asked for a hearing before the House Committee on Public 
Buildings to present reasons for constructing more than one- 
sixth of the six-year total in years when private building declined. 
Congressman Richard N. Elliott of Indiana, chairman of the 
committee, opposed the hearing and the matter was not brought 
officially before the House committee. 

After the bill passed the House, Senator George Wharton 
Pepper of Pennsylvania, at our request, agreed to present the 
following amendment in the Senate: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall take into consideration the stabiliz- 
ing effect governmental construction policy may exert upon general employ- 
ment and industrial activity and shall report to Congress with recommenda- 
tions whenever the volume of construction in the United States during any 
period falls one-third below the volume of the corresponding period of 
nineteen twenty-five. 
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The principle of long-range planning of public works was 
supported by Secretary Mellon and Secretary Hoover. Senator 
Bert M. Fernald of Maine, chairman of the committee, said he 
would accept the foregoing as a committee amendment, sug- 
gesting, however, that Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
should have the privilege of presenting the amendment on the 
floor because he had first brought it to Senator Fernald’s atten- 
tion. Senator Pepper agreed. The bill was under discussion 
for several weeks. It came to a vote unexpectedly on a day 
when Senator Couzens was not on the floor. In this way an 
accident undid six months of hard work. 

Indications are that the Treasury Department will endeavor 
to carry out the principle of long-range planning by asking for 
larger appropriations for public works in future years of 
diminished private construction. Meanwhile plans are under 
way to get the principle incorporated in federal legislation at the 
next session of Congress, particularly in connection with federal 
appropriations in aid of state road building, and to federal river 
and harbor work, aggregating about $150,000,000 a year. Its 
inclusion in national public works legislation should prove an 
impetus to similar action by the states and municipalities. 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


J. L. BANHAM, president of the New York Board of Trade 
¢and Transportation, has urged the enactment of a law at the 
next session of the legislature to provide compulsory automobile insur- 
ance to indemnify adequately passengers or their heirs in cases of 
accident. He cited a recent disaster in which nearly a dozen persons 
were killed when a large bus in which they were riding got out of con- 
trol, and the lives of half a hundred jeopardized, while the responsibility 
of the carrier did not exceed $5,000. Even the vehicle itself, he said, 
was not owned by the management or operator, it being covered under 
a chattel deed of trust. And he added: “It has been the experience 
that designing agencies have so put off settlement in worthy cases as 
to make legal action necessary, with the consequence that even those 
who have suffered major injuries and are put to great expense for 
medical care are forced to expend as much as 50 per cent and more of 
what they recover through legal processes. No public vehicle should 
be permitted to operate unless its riders are honestly indemnified 
against loss when the owner or operator of the vehicle is remiss.” 


Inadequacy of Pennsylvania’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Law In Its Provisions 
for Hospital Care 


By E1teen F. Evans 
Research Secretary, Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania 


(Epiror’s Note: Year after year the inadequacy of the Pennsylvania accident 
compensation law has received attention in this Review. Pennsylvanians have some- 
times registered more than a little irritation over this criticism from “outside of the 
state. Doubly significant and encouraging, therefore, is this préliminary record of a 
local survey by Eileen F. Evans, revealing the facts from a new angle and branding 
“ignominy” which “can no longer be ignored.”) 


HE Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania turned 
naturally enough from its surveys in the accident field to 
the workmen’s compensation law. The facts coming to light in 
regard to the excessively long waiting period in the Pennsylvania 
law and the extremely low monetary awards vie with the inade- 
quate provisions for hospital care, for place of greatest ignominy. 
The late Dr. E. H. Downey, writing in 1924 on workmen’s 
compensation, stated the case of the need: 

“For inadequate death and disability benefits there is at least 
the excuse of low cost to employers, but for insufficient medical, 
surgical and hospital care even this pretext fails. The cost of 
unlimited therapeutic relief is, in per cent of payroll, a bagatelle. 
* * * The cost at regular rates of reducing a simple fracture of 
the arm or leg is not less than $200 and the cost of a major ampu- 
tation—to say nothing of open operations or of orthopaedic 
surgery—is at least $500. A badly infected wound, a deep burn, 
a fracture of any long bone or a dislocation of any major joint 
will commonly require attention for more than sixty days and 
operative procedure to relieve ankylosis, adhesions or malforma- 
tions is frequently needed a year or more after the injury. The 
effect of the niggardly medical limitations in our compensation 
acts is to deprive thousands of injured workmen of that thera- 
peutic care which would prevent permanent disability and to 
_throw tens of thousands into charity wards and free clinics.”? 

What is the situation in Pennsylvania? The workmen’s com- 
pensation act of Pennsylvania provides hospital care when neces- 
sary to industrial accident cases for thirty days from date of 
injury, and to the amount of one hundred dollars. At least thirty 
states and the federal government outrank Pennsylvania, one of 
the largest and richest industrial states in the country, in these 


1, H. Downey, Workmen’s Compensation, 1925, pp. 152-153. 
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provisions of her compensation law.! Although the workmen’s 
compensation board has attempted to alleviate the situation by 
allowing additional care in exceptional cases, the hospital must 
prove such care to be necessary. It has not the right to appear 
before the board, however, and as it must depend upon the in- 
jured man to appear for it, this provision is of little practical 
value to the majority of the hospitals in the state. The number 
of awards allowing “exceptional” expense to hospitals is negli- 
gible compared to the number of compensation cases which 
require “exceptional” care. 

The study reported here covered fourteen hospitals in the 
state, ten of them in Philadelphia and the remaining four in the 
anthracite coal district. (A more comprehensive study is in 
progress.) Records for six months of 1925 were covered; for 
the Philadelphia hospitals the period from July 1 to December 
31, inclusive, was selected, but because of the strike of anthra- 
cite coal miners after September 1, the six months period from 
March 1 to August 31, inclusive, was substituted for the four 
hospitals in the coal regions. 

In these fourteen hospitals alone, out of about eleven 
thousand (10,847) industrial accidents treated in half a year, 
almost six hundred (582), or more than five per cent, required 
care for more than thirty days from date of injury or in excess 
of $100. This figure, moreover, is low. Two of the largest 
hospitals in the group, both of them in Philadelphia, kept no 
complete record of dispensary treatments given compensation 
cases after thirty days because they could not collect payment 
for them anyway. Totals for these two hospitals were neces- 
sarily very incomplete. 

In the hospitals studied almost seven thousand (6,903) days 
of house care were given compensation cases after the thirty day 
period had elapsed. In their out patient departments, in addition, 
over twenty-one hundred (2,197) dispensary treatments were 
given compensation accident cases after thirty days. 

What was the cost of all this excess service, and by whom 
was it borne? Care given compensation cases in the fourteen 
hospitals for the six months studied in excess of the provisions 
of the Pennsylvania law amounted in value to almost thirty 
thousand dollars ($28,207.35). Almost twenty thousand dollars 

* Unfortunately, this is not the only provision in which the Pennsylvania 
compensation law is surpassed. She is outranked by an equal or even 


greater number of states in almost every phase of the law, such as maximum 


weekly amount of compensation, length of time during which compensation 
is payable, waiting period. etc. 
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($19,403.35) of this amount remained unpaid. This meant that 
the hospital itself was called upon to stand over seventy per cent 
of the loss in compensation cases, unless it was able to secure 
aid from the state to cover the deficit—and state funds come 
from taxes. 

Seven of these hospitals were receiving state aid. This 
meant that application could be made to state funds for cost of 
service given each of these industrial accident cases after the 
employer or his insurance carrier had paid all that the law 
required of him. Three more of the hospitals were state-owned. 
These three, moreover, located near coal mines, received acci- 
dents of a particularly serious nature which often required care 
for three or four months. One of these, with a large amount 
of excess expense, had only a small deficit left unpaid. The coal 
company from which it received many of its accident cases is 
self-insured and pays entire hospital bills for all its employees. 
This was found to be the policy of many self-insured companies, 
and a private hospital in the same district, with one of the larg- 
est excess amounts, was able to collect almost all of it. The 
other two state hospitals were not so fortunate, however. Dur- 
ing the short period studied, one of them gave care to compensa- 
tion cases worth almost $9,000 for which it could not collect 
from the employers. And these amounts, instead of being paid 
by the employer or his insurance carrier, were a burden upon 
the state, the individual hospital, or upon charity. 

All that this little study can do is to suggest the size of the 
problem of hospital expense for compensation cases. But the 
suggestion attains imperative significance when it is remembered 
that in only six months, just fourteen hospitals in Pennsylvania 
gave almost $30,000 worth of care to compensation cases beyond 
the provisions of Pennsylvania’s compensation law, and $20,000 
of it remained unpaid by the employer or his insurance carrier. 
It is little wonder that thirty and more of our fellow states have 
made more liberal provisions for caring for men injured at their 
work, even though few of them have the industrial wealth or 
power of Pennsylvania. The theory of workmen’s compensation 
has long since been accepted in this as in other states. The cost 
of medical and hospital care is conceded to be a legitimate charge 
upon industry. When five per cent of the men who are hurt at 
their work badly enough to require hospital treatment require 
care beyond the provisions of Pennsylvania’s law, and when 
seventy per cent of the cost of the additional service falls back 
upon the taxpayer or upon charity, the glaring inadequacy of 
that law can no longer be ignored. 


Congress Adopts Mothers’ Pensions 
for District of Columbia 


MOTHERS’ pension law for the District of Columbia was 

enacted by Congress in June. Home care for dependent chil- 
dren in the District is now provided in a humane, enlightened manner, 
as it is under the mothers’ pension laws of forty-two states. 

Success for the measure came only after Congress had turned a 
deaf ear to more than a dozen earlier attempts to secure its passage. 

As passed by the House the bill provided for administration by 
a special board. As passed by the Senate it provided for admin- 
istration under the newly created Board of Public Welfare of the 
District. Friends of the House provision wanted aid to dependent 
children kept entirely separate from public agencies having to deal 
also with cases of delinquency or “charity.” Friends of the Senate 
provision—including representative individuals and civic organiza- 
tions in the District—insisted that since Congress had recently con- 
centrated all other forms of public social-service under the Board of 
Public Welfare, it was proper to include motherhood aid also under 
the Board. The differences were ironed out by adoption of a compro- 
mise provision creating a standing sub-committee of the Board, at 
least one of whom shall be a woman, to administer mothers’ pensions. 
This, as the House conferees pointed out, “should serve to definitely 
fix in the public mind the idea that this form of public assistance is 
distinguished from so-called ‘charity work’ and is intended for the 
benefit of the community itself.” 

Thus Congress has at last extended to the District of Columbia 
the accepted American principle of mothers’ pensions to care for 
dependent children in the home instead of in institutions, although 
it still continues to delay in extending to the District that other firmly 
accepted American principle of workmen’s accident compensation 
protection for injured wage-earners and their dependents. 


“THERE is no doubt,” says the Duluth Labor W orld, “that in the course - 
of a few years practically all of the states will have adopted old age pensions. 
And from time to time the amounts paid to the aged will be increased. How 


about Minnesota? An old age pension bill was killed in the last legislature. 
Shall it happen again?” 
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Congress Increases Benefits of Old 
Age Retirement Act 


HORTLY before adjourning Congress passed the Lehlbach bill 

increasing the benefits of the old age retirement law of 1920 for 
employees of the federal government. The increase is far from 
adequate, and no share of the increase will fall upon the government; 
it will come entirely out of contributions of the employees. 


As introduced by Congressman Lehlbach and favored by the 
federal employees and by labor and social service organizations, the 
bill raised the maximum annuity from $720 to $1,200. As passed by 
the House May 17 the bill raised the maximum annuity only to 
$1,000 and increased the employees’ contributions to the fund from 
2% per cent to 3% per cent of their salary. The Senate, however, 
passed its own bill which called for the $1,200 maximum. When the 
bills went to conference neither side appeared willing to yield, the 
Senate conferees protesting against the lower annuity in the House 
bill. 


Fearing that adjournment would be reached without any action 
at all on this legislation, the proponents of the measure urged adop- 
tion of the House provisions, inadequate though they were, on the 
ground that “it is this or nothing.” Since this view was taken by 
those directly concerned—the federal employees—the House bill 
prevailed and was passed by Congress. 


No credit is gained by Congress and the Administration in thus 
grudgingly permitting the employees themselves to make further 
sacrifice to insure a badly-needed increase of their old age annuity 
and stubbornly refusing to make the increase what it should be. 
Further liberalization of this important federal measure of social 
insurance is therefore still up to the government. 


A WORKMAN in California is quoted by B. C. Forbes in the St. Paul 
Dispatch as writing: “I am employed by the Shell company of California as 
a service station operator. The Shell company pays a living wage, and they 
are a very good firm to work for. But I have one fault to find, and there is 
not one man in the company that will not agree with me. It is this: We work 
seven days a week, 355 days a year (10 days being vacation with pay). We 
all know that such conditions are an evil to themselves as well as their men.” 
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Poorhouses: “The Shame of the States” 


cS HE poorfarm is the most inhumane institution that exists 
ips the face of the earth. It is unclean, vicious, wicked. It 
is the shame of the states and communities.” 

This indictment of the poorhouse system appears in a report 
by H. C. Evans on “The American Poorfarm and Its Inmates.” 

The report, recently issued, is the result of a nationwide in- 
vestigation undertaken two years ago by a number of fraternal 
organizations. At the same time the federal Department of 
Labor undertook a supplementary investigation. The govern- 
ment confined its inquiry to the financial aspect of poorhouses 
and published its findings in Bulletin 386, “The Cost of American 
Almshouses,” which was summarized in an earlier number of 
this Review.! The fraternal societies have gone into “the social 
and humanitarian side of institutional pauper relief.” Their 
study, made in cooperation with the Department of Labor, has 
been directed by Mr. Evans who is editor of the Yeoman Shield 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 

“The poorfarm,” Mr. Evans declares in the report, “is pre- 
sumed to be a place, supported by the local community, where 
the intelligent poor, unable to support themselves, may find com- 
fort in their old age, and for the relief of the intelligent, indigent 
adults of any age. The general official classification of the in- 
mates, however, is as follows: Paupers, insane, idiots, feeble- 
minded, blind, deaf mutes, drunkards, drug addicts, sufferers 
from chronic diseases, criminals, epileptics, children, prostitutes, 
mothers of illegitimate children. The poorfarm is our human 
dumping ground into which go our derelicts of every description. 
Living in this mess of insanity and depravity, this prison place 
for criminals and the insane, are several thousand children and 
respectable, intelligent old folk, whose only offense is that they 
are poor.” 

The report concludes that “the poorfarms of the United 
States have no justification for their existence; the entire sys- 
tem should be uprooted and abolished. * * * Our poorfarm 
system and the laws that created it are hoary with age. We 
are living under the rule of the dead who had no conception - 
of the social conditions of the present. These laws should be 


*“Shameful Waste and Inhumanity of American Poorhouses Shown in 
Government Report,” American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XV, No. 4, 
December, 1925, pp. 360-362. 
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repealed or amended, and some system adopted whereby the 
dependents could be supported in a decent manner.” 

This most recent investigation confirms the findings of earlier 
studies which have, by their appalling disclosures, greatly stimu- 
lated the present movement in America to replace the “costly, 
antiquated and inhumane” poorhouses with statewide old age 
pensions. 


Wisconsin’s Old Age Pension Law 
At Work 


NLY seventy-nine cents a day on the average is what it 

costs under the Wisconsin old age pension law to maintain 
an aged dependent person at home, thereby sparing him, or her, 
from the inhumanity of the poorhouse. 

The Wisconsin law was signed May 12, 1925. Under it the 
various counties may put old age pensions into effect. Five 
counties have already acted—two in December, 1925, one in 
January and two in February, 1926. Illuminating data have 
been compiled by the State Board of Control on the operation 
of the law in these counties up to June 1, 1926. 

In these five counties there was a total of only 301 applicants, 
of whom 261 were granted pensions. 

Of the 261 persons receiving old age pensions, 161 are men 
and 100 are women. 

The maximum pension of $1.00 a day is paid to 104 persons, 
the average for the entire group of 261 being 79 cents a day. 

Of the 261 persons, 205 are disabled, the disabilities including 
accident, blindness or eye trouble, deafness, nervous diseases, 
rheumatism, “sickness” and “old age.” 

Most of these aged people had formerly been employed in 
essential but low-paid occupations, the men largely as unskilled 
laborers in manufacturing, mechanical industries, agriculture and 
lumbering, and the women in domestic and personal service. 

These 261 aged pensioners have a total of 755 children of 
whom 644 are married with a total of 1851 children of their own. 
“The occupation of the pensioners’ male children discloses the 
fact that most of them are laborers and farmers and factory 
hands probably not making much more than a living for their 
own family.” 


Labor Day Sentiments 


EDERAL Council of the Churches of Christ in America—Commis- 
F sion on the Church and Social Service: “The churches stand for 
the safeguarding of youth. Child Labor in its technical industrial sense 
must be abolished, and the rights of the child protected. * * * The 
churches stand for the protection of the leisure of men and women. 
They hold the principle that all workers should be insured freedom 
from employment one day in seven, and that hours of labor for all 
workers be reduced to a work day which leaves time and vitality for 
the larger interests of life and opportunity to grow in the appreciation 
of culture and beauty. * * * The churches stand for the principle that 
the first charge upon industry must be at least a minimum comfort 
wage. * * * The churches stand for the principle that society should 
insure to the worker steadiness and adequacy of employment. As 
was said at the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work, held 
at Stockholm, ‘The problem of unemployment must not be considered 
as unsolvable.’ The world has work for every one who will work, and 
the churches believe that there is sufficient intelligence in America 
finally to end unemployment, and meanwhile to give security to the 
worker through forms of insurance. * * * We appeal to the public for 
new thought and study of the human issues which lie behind our 
industrial struggle. We appeal for a study of the question of coal and 
its human cost, of the human costs involved in every commodity which 
we require. We appeal for a study of all legislation which bears upon 
the social welfare of the nation, that our legislators may have intelli- 
gent backing in every legitimate effort to secure justice through law.” 

William Green, President, American Federation of Labor: “Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives should be elected who will refuse 
to permit three men to dictate what legislation shall be considered and 
voted upon. It is a dictatorship repugnant to our democratic institu- 
tions and those responsible should be emphatically rebuked through 
the ballot box. * * * It is not a question of party politics; it is a 
question of the men and the principles they represent. It is a question 
of which candidates more truly measure up to the requirements of the 
people.” 

John J. Lewis, President, United Mine Workers of America: “Let 
us all hope that the coming labor year will nurse and develop good 
will in industry and that a spirit of real fellowship may take the place 
of distrust, misunderstanding and bitterness. One of the most precious 
gifts that the next labor year could possibly bring to industry would 
be a realization on the part of all that their contracts and agreements 
must be observed. Unfortunately, there has been a too general tendency 
upon the part of a certain type of employer to scrap their agreements 
with labor, cast them in the waste basket and openly declare that they. 
will not live up to their written word. Especially has this been true 
in certain fields in the mining industry. * * * Let us all hope that the 
next labor year will see an end to this assault upon the integrity of 
business and industry.” 
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International Labor Legislation 


Ar the Eighth Session of the International Labor Conference held 
at Geneva, May 26-June 6, action was taken looking to the simplifica- 
tion of the inspection of emigrants on board ship. A Draft Convention 
was adopted based on the principle that the official inspection carried 
out on board an emigrant vessel for the protection of emigrants shall 
be undertaken by not more than one Government—as a rule that of 
the country whose flag the vessel flies—in order that the present dupli- 
cation and overlapping may be avoided. A Recommendation was 
adopted for the protection of emigrant women and girls on board ship. 
A Resolution was also adopted in favor of carrying an interpreter on 
certain emigrant vessels. 


THE agenda of the Ninth Session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence held at Geneva, June 7-24, comprised (1) international codification 
of the rules relating to seamen’s articles of agreement, and (2) gen- 
eral principles for the inspection of the conditions of work of seamen. 
Two Draft Conventions were adopted; one concerning seamen’s articles 
of agreement, the other relating to the rights of repatriation of seamen. 
Recommendations were adopted in favor of measures for repatriation of 
masters and apprentices and concerning general principles for the 
inspection of the conditions of work for seamen. 

As a result of strenuous opposition, particularly by the British ship- 
ping interests and the British government, the Conference failed to 
include in the Draft Convention concerning seamen’s articles of agree- 
ment any reference to the practice of arresting a seaman for quitting 
his job upon arrival at a port. It refused to set an international stand- 
ard as high as that in the American seamen’s act which by abolishing 
arrest and imprisonment for “desertion” makes seamen “free men” 
Instead, the Conference, by Resolution, referred this vital matter back 
to the International Labor Office for “further study.” Another Resolu- 
tion asked the Governing Body to place the question of regulation 
of hours of work on board ship on the agenda of a special maritime 
session in 1928. 


AN opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice, July 23, 
holds that “it is within the competence of the International Labor 
Organization to draw up and propose labor legislation which, in order 
to protect certain classes of workers, also regulates incidentally the same 
work when performed by the employer himself.” Employers had the 
question put up to the court as a result of the adoption in 1925 of a 
Draft Convention prohibiting night work in bakeries which applied to 
“proprietors as well as workers.” 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Unemployment Insurance. Epirep By ALLEN BENNETT Forsperc. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1926. cvit, 487 pp.—This volume, published 
in the debaters’ Handbook Series, contains an intelligent and fair Brief on 
the question, “Resolved: That obligatory unemployment insurance legislation 
be enacted.” The references and bibliographies listed are well chosen. The 
bulk of this substantial book is made up of selected articles on unemployment 
insurance which cover all important aspects of the subject and reflect the 
findings and conclusions of a large number of representative authorities. 
Here is a contribution of value not only to the student and debater but also 
to the general reader who is interested in this highly important topic of social 
legislation. 


© 


Stabilization of Employment in the United States. By J. R. BELiersy. 
Series C (Employment and Unemployment) No. 11 of Studies and Reports by 
the International Labor Office. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1926. 
112 pp—This report sums up the results of a recent investigation by a 
representative of the International Labor Office into “the methods adopted 
or proposed in the United States for preventing the alternations of boom and 
depression which cause recurrent crises of unemployment,” with particular 
reference to the stabilization policy of the American banking system. In 
confining his attention almost exclusively to “measures applicable by central 
institutions, that is to say, by public authorities and Federal Reserve banks,” 
the author does not overlook the pioneering advances made by individual 
concerns and by industries in stabilizing employment. The status of unem- 
ployment insurance and employment exchanges is reviewed and there are 
interesting chapters on credit control and the trade cycle; advance-planning 
and financing of public works, and the collection and use of statistics. The 
report is a well-written and concise summary of recent important efforts in 
this country to abolish the evil effects of the business cycle. 


° 


The International Labor Organization. By Paut Péricorp. New York, 
Appleton, 1926. xxix, 339 pp—This volume, which is subtitled “A Study of 
Labor and Capital in Cooperation,” is an authoritative and clearly written 
account of the “genesis, structure and achievements” of the International 
Labor Organization of the League of Nations. It is addressed primarily to 


American readers with a view to stimulating American interest in 
participation. 
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